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have been scattered all along the periphery of the mother-
land. No doubt priests and monks followed in the wake of
traders, adventurers and exiled princes, and it was they who
carried with them the torch of Indian learning. In the
Chinese Annals, for example, we are told of a naval battle
off southern Cambodia in the first century A.D., in which the
forces of a Brahmin named Kaundiiiya defeated the fleet of
the reigning queen. Kaundinya afterwards chivalrously
married the queen and became the founder of the kingdom
of Funan, which lasted for some six centuries. The Chinese
historian presently enters this informative note: "More
than a thousand Brahmins reside there. People follow their
doctrines and give them their daughters in marriage. They
read their sacred books day and night/' Or again, we learn
that in the little Malayan state of Lang-ya-su, not yet
exactly identified, "the precious Sanskrit" was generally
known in the year 515. Malaya and Indo-China are fairly
accessible to India, but Sumatra and Java had also establish-
ed strong cultural ties with India even before this time. And
what ,of distant Borneo ? Three Sanskrit inscriptions in an
archaic fourth century Pallava Grantha script have recently
been discovered there. They tell, in faultless Sanskrit, of
King Mulavarman's great Vedic sacrifice, accompanied by his
gift of 20,000 cows to the Brahmins. Many such inscriptions
have turned up, and added together they prove that Indian
culture had permeated the whole of Southeastern Asia by
the fifth century A.D.
A tropical climate, like that of Southeastern Asia, is not
inclined to be kind to palm-leaf or birch-bark manuscripts,
of which India itself has preserved none older than the Pali
period. Fortunately, stone is less perishable, and stone docu-
ments, wherever they are found, give indisputable evidence of
the penetration of Indian iconographic and literary influences.
The world-famous Buddhist monument of Borobudur, in
Central Java, dating from the eighth century, is adorned with
relief-carvings which are illustrations of well-known Mahayan-
ist texts. If the illustrations are there, obviously the texts
were also known. The buried basement plinth illustrates the
Karmavibhaga, a work on the effects of good and bad ac-
, for instance, the eaters of turtle soup in one life